APPENDIX I
NAVIGATING MANUALS
THE earliest type of seaman's manual was the Rutter or Pilot
Book, containing details of landmarks, anchorages, shoals, bottoms,
watering places, and so forth, which goes back to the Ancient
Greeks, and probably to their Phoenician predecessors. Such books
were gradually compiled during the period of coastwise sailing, when
the lode-line was the sole navigating instrument other than the
shipmaster's eyes. These Pilot Books have never been superseded,
but from time to time, as the art of navigation developed, they
have been supplemented. The earliest supplement was the Pilot
Chan, and the date of its introduction is quite unknown: the oldest
extant example, drawn about A.D. 1300, is so perfect and so stylised
that it must have had a very long past history. It is possible that
sucn charts were introduced with the Manner's compass in the
twelfth century; it is certain that both chart and compass were
ordered to be used by shipmasters in the thirteenth, by Alphonso
the Wise of Spain. The same period brought a further innovation;
the astronomers of the Western Mediterranean devised simple
instruments and simple methods whereby the Stella Maris or
Tramontane could be employed to fix the ship's position in latitude
in addition to indicating the North1. The development of this aspect
of navigation, and the fifteenth century progress of exploration
beyond the Equator, led eventually to the practice of the deter-
mination of position also by the noon-tide altitude of the sun,
which demanded a calendar and a set of tables: thus an elementary
forerunner of the Nautical Almanac became part of the Seaman's
Manual. Even the simplest instrumental fixing of the ship's
position, however, required some knowledge of astronomy, and
consequently a fourth section was added to the Manual, which
took shape as a preface dealing with the Earth as a Sphere and
with the Heavenly Bodies and their supposed motions.
By the early sixteenth century it had become usual for the Theory
of the Sphere, and the Tables and Rules for fixing position, to be
bound up together as the Navigating Manual proper, while the ship-
master or pilot provided himself with the particular pilot book or
1 It appears from Strabo (Bk. I, chap, i, par. 6) and from Diogenes
Laertius that the Phoenicians used the Lesser Bear (the Guards and
Pole Star) for navigation purposes before 600 B.C.